»bellion 


would not be permitted. But the 
ere was no rebel- 


play ight into their 
(Southerners’) hands,” Berge said. 
“Whether it was a conspiracy or 
not, it dispersed the Union Army 
2,000 miles-in the middle of no- 
where just prior to the secession.” 
The story of oe Floyd was 
brief but colorful. The army sta- 
tioned there was 3,500 soldiers 
strong the first year — 2,000 of the 
origi ordered troops were di- 
verted before they got to Utah. But 
the fort itself grew in size to ac- 
commodate an additional 1,000 ci- 
vilian employees and another 500 
camp followers, including bartend- 
ers and prostitutes. Records indi- 
eate that 10,060 head of cattle 
were kept on hand for slaughter. 
Almost ov t, the, pioneer 
town of Fairfield became the third 
largest city in Utah with a popula- 
tion of more than 7,000. It also had 
17 saloons — more could be 
found anywhere else in the territo- 


7 Wile certaint sori the 
.S. Treasury, the pres- 
ence at Camp Floyd was a tremen- 
dous economic boon to Utah. The 
army ay a fortune on contracts 


boring farmers. 
And interestingly enough, ne ns 
Church’s lumber mill and Brigham 
Young’s lumber mill,” Berge said. 

But as tensions mounted in the 
East, the days of Camp Floyd were 
clearly numbered. By 1860, South- 
ern states had begun leaving the 
Union and the size of the army sta- 
tioned at Camp Floyd was reduced 
to 700 men. 

By the time the Civil War broke 
out in 1861, Johnston had defected 
from Utah to take command of the 
western front for the Confederacy. 
He was later killed in the Battle of 
Shiloh. 

Other soldiers in the West: — 


many the cream of the Union 
Army — also departed, taki ith 
them wagons, horses and 


tary . 


aunties. ie 
ers who léft Utah included 
Secretary of War John B. Floyd, 
for whom the fort had been named. 
After that, Camp Floyd .was re- 
named Camp Crittenten, after the 
new secretary of war. The camp 
was then placed under the com- 
mand of Phillip St. George Cooke. 
But the days of the fort were es- 
sentially over by that time. The 
fort was abandoned in late 1861, 
and an estimated $4 million: in 
army supplies and staple goods. — 
Johnston had stockpiled huge 
amounts of supplies in the event of 
a siege by the Mormons — were 
auctioned off for $100,000. Most 
of the goods were sold to the LDS 
Church and helped give rise to the 
ZCMI Corp. - 
When Patrick Conner arrived in 
1862 to take command of the fort, 
he found nothing remai but 


Today, about two-thirds -of 
Camp Floyd has been destroyed to 
provide space for farming, and 
most of the remaining one-third is 
in private hands. Berge and Utah 
‘historians have embarked upon-a 
campaign to acquire what remains 
of p Floyd and convert it into 
an historical park. ee 

Berge, through the cooperation 
of 2 pivate land owner, has exca- 
vated a number of barracks and 
officers quarters, a mess hall and 
several garbage dumps — all -of 
which offer a glimpse into the ev- 
eryday life of those who lived ‘in 

‘ the fort. 2 

Currently, the Division of State 
Parks operates the Stagecoach Inn 
and a small museum at the site. 
But considering the significant role. 
Camp oe played in both Ameri- 
can and Utah history, Berge said, a 
greater effort should be made -to 
preserve what remains of the site. 

“It has the potential to be a won- 
derful educational tool about the 
Civil War, about life in Utah,” 
Berge said. oe 
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odds, say Demo is beatable. 


@ Randall Mackey may challenge Rep. 
Wayne Owens. See Page B2. 


By Brooke Adams 
Deseret News staff writer 


The number of Republicans taking a 
hard look at running for Utah’s 3rd Con- 
gressional District seat in 1992 contin- 
ues to grow. 

Springville businessman J. Brent 
Haymond and Payson urologist Dean 
Bristow are sizing up the odds of waging 
a winning campaign against Democrat 
Bill Orton. Provo/Orem Chamber of 
Commerce President Steve Densley and 
Provo tax attorney John Valentine also 
are potential candidates. 

Haymond, bucking a lot of political 
sentiment, says Orton is beatable. 

_“T feel I have the capability of beating 
him or I wouldn’t even consider this,” he 
said. 


bd) be 


J. Brent Haymond Dean Bristow 


Bristow also thinks Orton can be 
knocked out of office. 

“He’s a Democrat who has to answer 
for the Democratic national program on 
the local level in an area still very Re- 
publican and conservative,” Bristow 
said. “Given the right situation he’s 
beatable.” 

Haymond was mayor of Springville 
from 1982 to 1986 and serves in the 
Utah Legislature as representative for 

Please see CONGRESS on B2 


UDOT’s highway wish list 
has $4.3 billion price tag 


By Matthew Brown 
Deseret News staff writer 


State transportation officials, noting 
that a recent $19 million bond went a 
long way toward solving Utah’s highway 
woes, have unveiled a $4.3 billion wish 
list of road construction projects. 

The annual “highway needs inven- 
tory” covered the top-priority projects 
‘planners expect will need attention in 
the next five to 20 years. This year’s in- 
ventory had a considerably higher price 
tag than past lists, however, because it 
-named projects based on need, without 


Utah’s top road projects 


A sampling of UDOT’s most expensive top-priority projects — those 
roads needing attention in the next five to eiaht vears — from different 


consideration of whether money exists 
to pay for them. 

“It gives a truer picture of the real 
needs,” said Clint Topham, chief plan- 
ner for the Utah Department of 
Transportation. 

Members of the Legislature’s trans- 
portation and public safety interim com- 
mittee didn’t react much to the “honest” 
list of statewide road work for the 
future. 

Some did ask how much of the mullti- 
billion-dollar price tag the federal gov- 
ernment would pick up. 

Please see ROADS on B2 


